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VITALITY IN ART 

BY STARK YOUNG 

We decided to stop for the night at Partinico instead of 
Castellammare and go on to Segesta next day. Castellammare 
is the usual place, and Baedeker was distinctly silent about 
hotels elsewhere. Partinico, according to him, was a town of 
23,668 inhabitants and a center for the wine trade. It lay 
"| M. to the left of the station" and was "defended by several 
old towers." 

But, I argued with myself, if it is a wine center, there must be 
places where the buyers stay. Guidebooks took a pampered 
view of hotels. If the Italians could stand it we could. Why 
be stale? 

We took the white road up the hill to the town. The beautiful 
country people passed by, going home after the day's work, 
with their donkeys and hayforks and scythes. Some of them 
were singing. And the white road along the grey-green country, 
the clear stream, the oleanders and vines and olive trees, the still 
sky after twilight, the light reflected from the ground, and the 
first pale stars coming out, the people with their goats and asses 
and sheep, and the rose and white and yellow farmhouses where 
the dogs were barking, all this gentle, clear world went together; 
it was perfect; it was all Theocritus over again. 

At the edge of the town the smell of wine arose, a sweet, fer- 
menting, heavy fragrance, the famous Partinico. The air of the 
town was like one long al fresco tavern. And when we came into 
it, the hum of the piazza was just dying down, the bright voices 
were trailing off home. Darkness had come suddenly, and infi- 
nite stars. 

We looked about us. The Stella was on the piazza, the capost- 
azione had told us. But we saw no name, no entrance. I 
asked a young man. The hotel, ah, certainly! he said courte- 
ously, the signori would find the hotel just there, on the left. 
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We took the street he pointed out and walked along. It was 
much darker once you left the piazza. We walked three blocks 
but saw nothing of the Stella. We turned back and asked again. 
The hotel was now on our right, just off the piazza. We missed 
it again. Finally we asked a lean, dim man propped against a 
wall if he would take us to the door of the hotel. He bowed and 
turned to a low, arched doorway beside him and we followed him 
up a dark, winding stair. There were only smells and pitch 
darkness as we followed the sound of the man's footsteps. 

We entered a big room with a pile of bedding to one side, a 
long table with chairs, and an old square piano in the corner. 
Our escort went for the padrone. We could already hear a 
man's voice shouting and swearing and the clash of pans in the 
adjoining kitchen. A parrot sitting on the window-sill began to 
rap on the glass with his bill and shout, "Chi ef Chi ef". Then 
our guide came back followed by a brigand, tall, scowling and 
gruff, the Signore Padrone. 

There were no two rooms with one bed, the padrone said, and 
no one room with two beds. There was a room with three beds 
but one of them was taken. We could have that if we liked. 
He did not smile all this time. By now my brain was already 
teeming with Sicilian horrors and I was wondering if we should 
ever get out of this place alive. The tariff for these would be 
three lire a bed. Twelve cents, I thought, grotesquely; I might 
be murdered, but my room was to cost me twelve cents, by 
exchange. I asked if there was any other hotel in Partinico. 
There was not; and we were shown to our apartment. 

The padrone went out and cursed the kitchen people again and 
came back and sat down facing me. He inquired whether we 
were buyers or what. His manner implied that we were probably 
what. I explained that we were travellers. I tried to be win- 
ning; I declaimed about Sicily; I said the war had been fought 
for nothing; that Italy had won her war and lost everything; 
that all there was to France was egoismo. These were the things 
I had heard harangued and agreed upon in the trains and hotels, 
and by the barbers, and by the stewards on the Palermo boat. 
The padrone softened a little but did not unbend. 

"You are right, Signore," he said, "Italy has won the war and 
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lost everything. We are ruined. If there is another war we 
would not fight for France." 

He rose and went to the kitchen. A moment later a sullen, 
ragged maid hurried in to set the table. Appalling guests were 
coming in. But at supper the maid began to slap one of them 
in the face with her apron, a young merchant from Amalfi. The 
two were evidently on a footing, and I began to feel more com- 
fortable: much better a dinner of herbs where love is, I thought. 
After a time the padrone came in and joined the conversation. 
He too seemed gradually a little more human. 

After supper we walked about the darkened main street of the 
town under the incredible stars till eleven o'clock. I preferred 
to let our roommate get to bed first, and wondered what sort of 
a creature he would be. 

But when we returned our roommate had not come in. We 
must go to bed and leave the door into the passage open for him. 

I put my money, thousands of lire that I had just exchanged 
for a few hundred dollars, and my watch into one of my shoes 
and blew out the lamp. A lantern from the piazza fell through 
the open window over the walls of the room, silver and faint like 
moonlight. 

My friend, who knew nothing of the stories of Sicily and lonely 
places, went off to sleep. We were to be up at five and had ten 
miles' walking at Segesta; but I had made up my mind to stay 
awake until the other man came in. 

I had said to my friend that I wished to be present at my 
own murder, but I did not any longer expect to be murdered 
exactly. I knew now that I could yell to the padrone and out of 
the piazza window. But as I lay on my pad on those wide 
boards beneath me, I thought of the possibilities and the stories 
I had read. Everyone knows about the closet door showing the 
crack of light and beginning to slide open, and if the traveller had 
not had his pistol — and so on. Everyone knows of the kidnap- 
pings for ransom, the robbing. There is the Black Hand too. 
And neither Baedeker nor the Government itself will insure 
safety in the remote parts of Sicily. I preferred at least to see 
who the man was that was to share our room. I leaned down 
for my shoe and put it on the other side of the bed next the wall. 
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Then I tried to remember that Samuel Butler had done a great 
deal of his writing not far away at Calatafimi; and that at Carini 
a little to the east, Lais was born and stolen away to Greece in 
415 when she was a girl of twelve. 

The clock in the piazza struck twelve. And soon after that 
some one began to play the piano in the dining-room at the 
end of our passage. The piano was like so many pianos in Italy; 
it trilled and banged with a tinkling, brassy loudness like a 
hurdygurdy. Then a lady began to sing: Una voce poco fa, 
from the Barber of Seville. Her voice was a high soprano, better 
than some on the opera stage, a little shrill at the top, very exu- 
berant and fioritura and bright. She played and sang full style 
as if we had been in the Teatro Massimo in Palermo. 

"Well," I thought, "at midnight, in a hotel, just outside the 
doors of the bedrooms! This is astonishing." 

The lady sang on ; the clock struck one. Sometimes she played 
a waltz and rested her voice. Then she began again, trilling a 
great deal. She was tireless. But no one seemed to object, 
and there was not any other sound in the hotel save once when 
a guest came in and stopped for a moment to speak with the 
singer. At this she sang for the third time, Una voce poco fa. 

Just before two o'clock the door opened and the other man 
came in. I could not see his face in the dim light but I could 
see that he was tall and wore a slouch hat. 

"Good evening, Signore," I said at once. 

"Signore, good evening," he said, taking off his hat, "you are 
not asleep?" 

No, I was still awake. 

He did not light the lamp but began undressing in the dusk 
of the room. I could see that he had taken off his shoes, his 
collar and his trousers and then got into bed. 

"You are getting in late tonight, Signore," I said. 

"On the contrary. Last night I was out until three." 

But were there parties at Partinico at such an hour, I asked, 
or a carnival indoors, or was there a beautiful signorina? 

No, he had been with friends. He was getting ready to take 
an examination. For what? He was going into teaching; he 
was to have a position in a Government school. 
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I asked why he wanted to take up the teaching profession. 

"But, Signore," he said, "I have been an auctioneer. I pre- 
fer some work where I can use the mind better. I like books." 

"But you must sleep late in the morning or you will be tired 
out and do badly on the examination, will you not?" 

On the contrary again, he had risen at seven this morning. 

"Listen, Signore," he said suddenly, "excuse me." 

The singer had begun a new aria. "It must be two o'clock," 
I thought. But the man went on as if he were in an opera box: 

"Do you know what that is?" 

"Lucia, isn't it?" 

"Yes. You like it?" 

"Yes, indeed. But tell me, Signor, who is the singer?" 

"The padrone's daughter, " he said. 

" The daughter of the host !" I thought, but I said only, "Ah—" 

He had risen and gone to the door. 

"See what kind of voice she's got," he said, opening the door 
halfway and going back to bed. We could now hear every 
syllable. 

"Good voice. Brava!" he said, as soon as he lay down. 
" Ah-la, la — " he began to accompany the singer softly. 

And then at the finale, he sat quickly up in bed and cried, 

"Ah, there, Signore, that's beautiful! Good!" 

But the singing was over, and he lay down again; the piano, 
after a tremendous crescendo banging, stopped, and soon I could 
hear by his breathing that he was asleep. 

By this time I did not care whether I slept or not. Nothing 
mattered, I was so excited with it all; the singing at this time of 
the night and nobody minding; the voice, the old arias, in this 
lonely town; the light in the room; and most of all the man who 
loved this music, who was leaving his auctioneer's business for a 
work with books, and who could come in after two and get up 
at seven and take examinations. And the tirelessness of it all, 
the love of beauty ! The zest for life, the inexhaustibility. These 
people belong to the sun, I thought. The sun brings up the life 
in them as it does in the grapes, the flowers, the abundant world 
around them. No wonder their gods and saints and the forms 
of life and death and beauty that they have built, are clear and 
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beautiful. No wonder the tragic quality they have goes not 
with dimness and mystery and Gothic confusion, but with clear 
outlines, violet mountains, the myrtles, the white rocks and the 
blue sea. Their art can well afford restraint and graciousness 
when there is such a flood of vitality welling up for it. Getting 
up to open the door at half-past two o'clock to see what kind of 
voice she has! 

When we stole quietly out of our room at five next morning, 
we found the padrone sitting by, the long table, wrapped in a 
shawl and smiling as he gave us a pleasant journey. 

But later on, as the train rattled along to Segesta, I asked 
myself woefully: what chance have we got compared to these 
people? I thought of the story of how Rossini writing in bed 
one winter morning dropped his manuscript of an overture on 
the floor, and how rather than crawl out of bed after it, he wrote 
another one. I thought of Lope de Vega pouring out plays by 
hundreds; of Leonardo with his painting, his sculpture, chemistry, 
botany and geology, his designs for steam propellers, flying 
machines, jellies: the sketches for fortifications, bridges and 
wedding-cakes he made for the Sforzas, and the profound and 
beautiful notes he kept for himself. I thought of a soprano in 
Madrid in a difficult little opera bouffe, singing twice and some- 
times four times a day, in her 2000th performance when I heard 
her, and fresh as a bird. The sun outside flooded the violet 
mountains and the lemon-colored rocks. Then I thought of 
our Northern nerves, our exhaustions; of Blank's Hypophos- 
phites; of my friend who goes up to Peterborough to get enough 
vitality to finish a one-act play. 

Stark Young. 



